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his cruelty. The motto of the whole work, and more espe- 
cially that of the principal figure, was the famous and 
beautiful passage from " The Ode to Immortality :" 

"ThaDks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joy?, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

It will be perceived from what we have said of Woolner's 
works, that the quality which he excels in, and has sought 
for, is reality, not the gross and coarse side of it, still less 
ideality, frittering truth away, but real truth itself, more 
precious than any human figment ; for a distinct manliness 
is about all bis works, and a vigor which has subdued all 
things to itself, and wrought out a noble thought when- 
ever it came into action, whether in the medallion portraits, 
the bust of Tennyson, or the statues of " Love," " Puck," and 
" Bacon." The finish these carvings possess is so extraor- 
dinary, that it seems impossible to carry the bare fact of 
imitation to a greater extent ; the veins which pulsate in 
the forehead of Tennyson seem as if full of blood, and yet 
they are so delicately executed that at a little distance 
they are invisible ; actually, the very different textures of 
the skin in different parts of the face is marked with the 
highest possible skill. It cannot fail to strike the reader 
that this is a rare fact in modern sculpture. Of the 
motives of these works, could anything be more humanly 
pure than the "Love," more characteristic than the 
Bacon and Wordsworth, or more humorously genial than 
the " Puck ?" 

John L. Tupper, a contributor to this journal, has 
adopted in a modified form some of the Pre-Raphaelite 
principles, and carried out his convictions in several sculp- 
tures, which exhibit great care and profound scientific know- 
ledge, of a kind which is seldom brought to the aid of 
Art. 

We shall here conclude our remarks upon the works of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and their companions 
and followers, with the expression of a hope that the 
reader has found some matter of interest in this complete 
account we have presented of the objects, the efforts, and 
the success of this great movement j a movement which 
took its rise, not in the ephemeral fancies of a day, but in 
the solemn conviction that truth and Nature are the bases 
of all men's right actions, and that victory must ultimately 
be the reward of those who unflinchingly act upon them. 

L. L. 



The taste, the fancies, the imagination, the sympathies, and 
affections, these are the essential properties of a noble intellect 
demanding much more care iu cultivation than the one bald 
faculty, reason, to which they are the absolute wings, and soul, 
and spirit; without which the reason would bo marrowlcss and 
purposeless, and a mere fraud upon humanity. — W. GUmore 
Simma. 



THE THRALDOM OF SCHOOL AGAIK. 
Im an article of this caption, in a late number of The 
Crayon, "W." seems to imply that the entire revolu- 
tion of the discipline of youth, which he advocates, finds its 
greatest delay in an imagined impracticability. I am 
afraid he does not folly understand the opposition of that 
conservative spirit, which adds to a dislike of change, a 
thorough conviction of the adequacy of existing systems. 
Their ideas of excellence is bounded by what has been 
done, without any reference to what might have been done. 
That great men have passed through their ordeal, is only a 
sign to them that the ordeal has made them great, and 
the fact that it has not spoiled some, is taken for a proof 
that it has had no deleterious influence upon any. All 
effectual education has been self-education, whether in 
trammels or not. That some natures can assert their inde- 
pendence, whatever may oppress, and at last grow upon it, 
must not, however, be taken as a proof that all can. 
There may be many a lofty spirit like Schiller, without his 
indomitable courage, who could never conquer to leave a 
record like this — " Any disposition to poetry did violence 
" to the institution where I was educated. For eight 
" years my enthusiasm struggled with military discipline ; 
" but the passion for poetry is vehement and fiery as a 
" first love. What discipline was meant to extinguish, it 
" blew into a flame." Adverse circumstances are by no 
means ever effectual in quelling aspirations. The steed 
that snuffs his goal qnickens to a run, and the spirit, con- 
scious of its destiny, overleaps all barriers. Burns and 
Byron, the poor plow-boy and the peer, both glowed with 
the instinct within them, and stepped forth poets from the 1 
ranks of convention. The unfortunate Kirke White felt 
he was not in bis sphere, folding stockings in a hosier's 
warehouse. And D'Israeli tells ns of Racine, that he at 
length learned a romance by heart, though his tutor 
thwarted him by thrice burning it ; of Pascal, that he 
understood Euclid without studying it, when his father had 
forbidden him the book ; of Petrarch, that he was nothing 
daunted in his passion for the muse, although his father 
tried to make him a lawyer by burning his poetical library ; 
and of AI fieri, that twenty years of similar mishaps never 
extinguished the fire of a bard. But we know not where the 
list might stop — there was Michael Angelo, who persisted 
in becoming an artist despite the parental objection, that 
a noble line would be disturbed by snch avocations. 
For a like reason the parents of Callot forbid, but conld 
not prevent his becoming an engraver. Handel had been 
a doctor of civil laws if parental authority could have 
made him one. La Caille, the yonth, might be whipped for 
watching the stars in sleep hours, but he would become an 
astronomer. Such instances are enough, but we know not 
the record where like afflictions may have accomplished 
an overthrow. Dominant instructions may not always 
blast, and it may be boasted that thus such a brave man, 
quoth Cotton Mather, had his education, but saith that 
quaint divine, " It is never said how many, who might have 
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" been brave men, have been ruined; bow many brave 
" wits have been dispirited, confounded, murdered, by a 
" barbarous management." 

In such cases it must be extremely difficult to get at a 
weight of evidence by comparison. Excellence stands 
forth, but what might have been such is confounded with 
the incapacity for it. The public school systems of Eng- 
land have occasioned a great deal of controversial argu- 
ment. There is a strong array of denunciators, and I 
must join those, who hold with Sydney Smith, that an 
infinite quantity of talent is annually destroyed. On the 
other hand, there is quoted the testimony of Canning — 
that England owes to these institutions, that her youths 
are prepared for public life. Gibbon, too, is found to say, 
what experience would not warrant in his individual case, 
that " our public schools, which have produce a ny 

" eminent characters, are the best adapted to the genius 
" and constitution of the English people." Canning adds 
to his testimony, in rather an authoritative manner, th 
.shallow judgments have sometimes attempted to under 
value them, wbiie exceptions to their good results, if 
splendid are only rare. Such complacency rarely stops to 
investigate, and if we had known what Sydney Smith took 
pains to discover, he might have bad reason to believe 
that the exceptions, though splendid, are rather the con- 
trary of rare. At the expense of a little space we give 
the argument that is contained in a list of eminent Eng- 
lishmen, which that essayist has formed in proof of the 
position, that the English have done almost all that they 
have done in the arts and sciences without the aid of that 
system of education to which they profess so much attach- 
ment. The public schools of England, then, had no hand 
in the making of Spenser, Pope, Sbakspeare, Butler, 
Rochester, Spratt, Parnell, Garth, Congreve, Gay, Swift, 
Thomson, Shenstone, Akenside, Goldsmith, Sam. Johnson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Savage, Arbuthnot, and Burns, as poets; of Newton, 
Maclaurin, Wallis, Hamstead, Sanderson, Simpson, and 
Napier, as mm of science; of Clarendon, Hume, and 
t Robertson, as historians ; of Inigo Jones, Vanbrogh, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, etc., as men of Art ; of 
Harvey, Cheselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, Brown, and 
Cnllen, as medical mm; of Bacon, Shaftsbury, Hobbes, 
Berkeley, Butler, Hume, Hartley, and Dugald Stewart, as 
philosophers; of Priestley, Black, and Davy, as chemists; 
of Marlborough, Peterborough, Wolfe, and Clive, as 
generals ; of Coke, Hale, Hardwicke, and Holt, as law- 
yers; of Burleigh, Walsingham, Stafford, Tharloe, Crom- 
well, Hampden, Clarendon, Raleigh, Sydney, Russell, 
Temple, Somers, Burke, Sheridan, and Pitt, as statesmen; 
of Cudworth, Chillingsworth, Tillotson, King, Selden, Con- 
yers, Middleton, Bentley, More, Wolsey, Sherlock and 
Wilkins, Taylor and Hooker, Usher, Stillingfleet and 
Spelman, Clarke, Hoodly and Lardner, as ~mm of let- 
ters, etc. 

This, then, is the list, and rare names they are, certainly, 



in a different sense from Canning's assumption, and the 
maker of it says, it were easy to double it ; but we cannot 
tell how many of equal genius knocked as buoyantly as 
some of these at the gates of an university, but fell by the 
wayside within, worn out or despondent from unaccustomed 
routine. That a proportion of these men afterwards pre- 
served their character, through the discipline of an univer- 
sity, is no proof of their debt to it, or that others of equal 
promise may not have escaped less fortunately. Macau- 
lay maintains that it is a test, though a fallible one, of 
the ability of a man, that he graduated with honor at col- 
lege, or, at any rate, it implies an industry, which is valua- 
ble. Professor Wilson asserts that the great streams of 
talent in England keep perpetually flowing from the gates 
of her glorious universities. Sydney Smith could have 
given this a numerical test we think ; although such a par- 
tisan of his, as Sir Francis Head, broadly acknowledges, 
that, generally speaking, all the most enlightened men of 
England have been members of one of their universities ; 
but he adds, "In spite of all this, will any reasonable 
" being seriously maintain that the workmanship has been 
" equal to the materials ? I mean that their education 
" has been equal to themselves." 

Look at Wordsworth's description of these days at the 
university, and then judge — 

""We sauntered, played, or rioted ; we talked 
Unprofitable talk at morning hours; 
Drifted about along the streets and walks, 
Kead lazily in trivial books, -went forth 
To gallop through the country in blind zeal 
Of senseless horsemanship, or on the breast 
Of care sailed boisterously, and let the stars 
Come forth, perhaps without one quiet thought. 
***** 
All degrees 
And shapes of spurious fame and short-lived praise 
Here sate in state, and fed with daily alms 
Retainers borne away from solid good; 
And here was Labor, bis own bond-slave; Hope, 
That never set the pains against the prize; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, 
And poor misguided shame and -witless Fear, 
And simpler Pleasure foraging for Death ; 
Honor misplaced and Dignity astray ; 
Fends, factions, flatteries, enmity, and guile 
Murmuring submission and bald government 
(The idol weak as the idolater), 
And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him; Emptiness 
Followed as of good omen and meeh Worth 
Left to herself unheard of and unknown." 

And this is the place that gives forth every year such a 
stream of talent ! Undoubtedly ; but as streams can find 
their own level merely, we must look for something more 
than the fountain head, for that power that lifts it to a 
height, by which it can turn the great wheels of life ; and 
how can that, which is not lifted, but become stagnant and 
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ineffectual in the adjacent quagmires of pedantry and assur- 
ance. The vanity that clings to such is the death gripe of 
a parasite. The circle of their acquirements bounds all of 
knowledge that they deem desirable, while the schoolman 
is emulated, who reserved his judgment upon Frederic the 
Great, till he bad ascertained if he could conjugate a 
Greek verb. Bulwer, in the person of Falkland, descants 
on the boundlessness of their vanity and the narrowness of 
their views, while he prescribes the antidote in the advice 
of Mr. Caxton to his son — " Master your books, but do 
" not let your books master you. Live to read, and not 
" read to live." Washington AUston teaches the lesson in 
that contrast of Monaldi with Maldura, who confounded 
the ease with which he carried off prizes at school with 
the rare power of commanding at pleasure the higher 
honors of the world. It was once our lot to meet at a 
German university, a poor scholar, who had been the won- 
der of his companions in the class of the professor of 
Greek. Flattery had nurtured his assurance to a belief in 
his own greatness. With a lack of discrimination, not 
surprising since it had not been enjoined him, he sought to 
take his first honors in the world of letters with an ease 
usual at the university. A forlorn and fragmentary old 
Hellenic poet was waiting for a commentator. Any Greek 
would have a passport to an unbounded admiration in the 
young man's heart, and a pitiable wordster had it in this 
case. For years he plodded at the elucidation of worthless 
sentences, and treatised at length on as trivial a subject as 
the dot of an "i." His ponderous volume, made from 
new fonts of peculiar type, exhausted the treasure of his 
family, exposed him to the ridicule of the reviewers, and 
left him a premature old man, with squandered faculties, 
and no name in the world. To use a figure that Macaulay 
has applied to the study of the ancient philosophy, he had 
wasted his energies on a treadmill, that might have carried 
him to a goal on a path.* 

When old Sam Johnson said of the Hebrides, they were 
worth seeing, but not worth going to sec, he implied a 
principle that needs to be more looked to. Learning there 
is of all sorts, worth having, but the desire of a sane mind 
is only for that which is worth the trouble of acquiring, 
and what makes its worth is its value in making ourselves 
and our neighbors more satisfied with us. Two of the 
writers who have inveighed most heartily against that 
acquisition of dead stuff, which is entailed by school disci- 
pline upon the study of the dead languages — inveighing 
against it for its immorality in such cases as the amours in 
Ovid engender, aud for its insignificance in such cases as 

* Remember the lines in Burns — 

" A set o' dull, conceited hashes, 
Confuse their brains in college classes 1 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak ; 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o' Greek." 

We have something of Gothe's opinion in the quizzing sense of 
Mephistopheles and the Student in Faust. 



the names of Action's hounds — these two writers, from 
their personal experience, relate marked instances of its 
sad influence in disproportioning the mind. One, Sydney 
Smith, remarks, with a feeling of concern, that he : has 
found it not uncommon to meet Englishmen, with grey 
hairs, whose talk is of Latin verses, and whose age by a 
gauge of mental progress would not show more than 
eighteen years. The other, Sir Francis Head, remarks 
that he left a classical school, without knowing scarcely a 
river of the New World by name, and tired to death of the 
Ilissus — and this for a youth of the first mercantile country 
of the world. " In after life," he says, " I entered a river 
" of America more than five times as broad as from Dover 
" to Calais, and with respect to the Ilissus, which had 
" received in my mind such a distorted importance, I will 
" only say, that I have repeatedly walked across it in 
" about twenty seconds without wetting my ankles." 

It is a lamentable fact, and a serious significance it has, 
when it becomes proverbial, that schoolmasters, in whom 
of all men, it were most necessary there should be a faculty 
of adaptation, and a reason that can weigh the importance 
of varied knowledge — that schoolmasters should be so 
utterly destitute of the mutual relations of learning and 
its uses. What we learn is only of use as we can make it 
available, and if it is administered by men who fail at 
other occupations, and have no additional motive to that of 
a livelihood, it can never be expected that even existing 
systems, inadequate as they are, will ever be tested to 
their full extent. It is not encouraging to think that what 
was a reproach in old Dr. Fuller's day, should be so at the 
present, and that we should have charitably-inclined coun- 
try squires, who procure vagabonds for our children's 
teachers, like Slingsby, in Irving's tale of the School- 
master. Education and talent, on. the other hand, are by 
no means' the only requisites of a tutor., Winckelmann, 
longing for a breath of that atmosphere of idealism which 
he subsequently found, was not fitted to be the preceptor of 
a parish school, no more than Goldsmith the wayside 
sojourner, bent upon any expedient that would furnish a 
famished stomach, — and he undoubtedly had his own expe- 
rience in mind when he subsequently reprobated the 
employment of such for so responsible an office. We do 
not propose to detail all the elements of character that we 
may imagine desirable for such a post, but the schoolmaster 
that expelled Southey for writing in a boy's paper an 
attack on corporal punishment, or he that would forbid 
the reading of Cowper's Tirocinium to a boy, we are satis- 
fied does not possess the stability of mind, that disarms 
by reason without debasing itself to the tyranny of a king- 
ling. A horse tricks the control of a rider, that has not 
the power of a mental impressibility, and I know no better 
way to make a dastard character than to have the standing 
of a parent given to a teacher, who cannot command the 
respect of his scholars. We have done away with that 
physical servitude, denominated fagging, and which dis- 
graces to this day the seminaries of England, in spite of 
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the feeling revulsions that snch as Elia have expressed, but 
we hold to that mental and moral vassalage, that gives a 
time-serving, paltry pedagogue the control of spirits that 
yearn for a rightful independence. 

| Q. 

HANK AH BINDING SHOES. 

A BHYME OF THE BAY STATE. 

Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful mnse. 

Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 

"When the bloom was on the tree : 

Spring and winter 

Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 

To her whisper 
" Is there from the fishers any news ?" 
Oh, her heart's adrift, with one 
On an endless voyage gone ! 
Night and morning 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the sun-burnt fisher, gayly woos. 

Tall and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so ! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 

May is passing ; — 
'Mong the apple-bonghs a pigeon coos. 

Hannah shudders ; 
For the wild southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Mm-blehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped. 
Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

'Tis November. 

Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 

From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 

Whispering, hoarsely, " Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben ?" 
Old with watching, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the rugged shore she views. 

Twenty seasons ; 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Oliase the white sails o'er the sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Loot Laroom. 



TIZIANO VECELLI. 

BY ALFRED DES ESSARTS. 
( Translated for Thb Cratoit, by Mist BarrietU Fanning Read ) 

I. 

Raphael and Titian stand on the same level of the sum- 
mit of Art. If there were any inequality of style and 
genins, and of glory, between them, it was to be found in 
the striking contrast of an existence cut short in mid- 
career on one side, on the other, prolonged far beyond the 
ordinary limits, amid honors and triumphs. It is well to 
observe, also, that no artist's claims were ever less disputed 
than those of Titian ; all his rivals retired before him ; his 
teaching and example created a school, of which he was 
incontestably the bead ; the most distinguished charac- 
ters of his day sought his friendship, as they did his works, 
and sovereigns thought themselves fortunate in having their 
portraits from his graceful and finished touch. 

ii. 

A young man, with a grave and thoughtful air, came 
slowly from a modest school in the village of Pieve di 
Cadore,with his books under his arm j but, after walking a 
few steps, stopped suddenly, near a gronp of pilgrims who 
were gathered before a celebrated sanctuary. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than this group of sun-burnt 
men, clad in the traditional costume — coarse sandals on 
their feet, the broad-brimmed hat, with its band of cockles, 
on their heads, and the long staff in their hands. Some 
were leaning against the oaks, some kneeling in prayer to 
the Madonna. The young gazer seated himself immediately 
on the turf of the road-side, took paper and pencil, and 
began to sketch these pious travellers. So absorbed was 
he, that a touch on his shoulder made him start ; he 
turned, and saw his father. 

" Ah, my sou, I have caught you 1" said the old man, 
smiling. 

Tiziano presented the paper respectfully, saying, " Have 
I succeeded V* 

" Perfectly. Ab, my dear boy, what a misfortune that 
we have no wealth beyond our coat of arms. You were 
born with a genius for the fine arts I'' and the old gentle- 
man sighed. 

Encouraged by this opening, the youth exclaimed, with 
animation : " Oh, my good father, listen to me. I believe 
I have a real vocation for Art ; let me go to Venice and 
study painting with some celebrated master I" 

" Go to Venice !" repeated the father. " Did you not 
hear me say we were poor V* 

" That will only increase my courage. My aim is lofty 
enough to merit some sacrifices for it, and I can bear them 
without complaint. And if we do not defend onr country 
by the pencil as by the sword, we may serve God by de- 
picting the miracles of his religion ; for so do Donatello, 
Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo." 

" And do you expect to equal them ?" 



